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Senate of Canada Hearings on GST 


The Canadian Federation of Na- 
tional and Provincial Taxpayers was 
honored to have been called as a wit- 
ness to provide testimony to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce at its Hearing on 
the Goods and Services Tax. 

The following is excerpted from a 
reply to Finance Minister Michael 
Wilson's testimony to the Committee 
that Senator A. Cools requested the 
Association to prepare. 


The Taxpayers certainly agree with 
Mr. Wilson when he says, “As a Gov- 
ernment, helping to build a strong econ- 
omy is our job, and a better future for 
our children is our goal. We will only 
meet that goal if we meet the challenge 
of global economic change by giving 
Canadians the necessary tools with 
which to build a competitive economy.” 

The Taxpayers disagree, however, 
that continued expansion of the Federal 
Government, by increasing—apparent- 
ly without end—taxes, spending, bor- 
rowing, and inflation, will result in the 
achievement of this goal. From the 
record and plans of the Government of 
Canada, it is evident that adoption of 
the Goods and Services Tax will hasten 
the day when Canadians will be unable 
even to maintain a decent living. 

The only “necessary tools with 


which to build a competitive economy” 
(or a just society, too, for that matter) 
that the government should—or can— 
“give” to Canadians is aregime of stable 
law that defends the lives and property 
of individual Canadians. The Govern- 
ment of Canada would profit greatly 
from a study of 
the past four 
hundred years in 
Switzerland if it 
wishes to dis- 
cover what it 
needs to do to 
gain these ends, 
while ensuring 
justice to Can- 
ada’s various 
ethnic groups 
and every indi- 
vidualCanadian. 

Mr. Wilson maintains the GST is 
only a replacement of the Federal Sales 
Tax. We are certain that even he would 
concede that GST is much more than a 
replacement of the FST. 

Mr. Wilson maintains that the GST 
will “shift taxes forward.” The GST 
will, “reduce operating expenses, mak- 
ing Canadian business more competi- 
tive. This greater competiveness will 
lead to the creation of more businesses, 
leading in tum to the creation of more 
jobs in the Canadian economy,” he says. 
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However, the GST will not be 
“shifted forward,” it will be “shifted 
backward.” The manufacturers who 
actually pay the FST (a federal sales 
tax), will actually pay the GST (a fed- 
eral sales tax). Any who doubt this, are 
reminded that the government’s argu- 
ment rests upon the 
fact that manufactur- 
ers bear the cost of 
the FST. The GST 
will add to the ranks 
of the manufacturers 
those producers that 
are currently exempt 
from federal sales tax 
(everybody else). 

As some produc- 
ers go out of busi- 
ness, prices will rise. 
Unemployment will 
increase with business failures, consum- 
ers will pay higher prices. 

Mr. Wilson goes on to maintain that 
the “businesses we count on to create 
jobs and economic growth will no 
longer waste time and money to avoid a 
tax that should have been replaced long 
ago.” 

The Taxpayers think the under- 
ground economy will flourish, as it has 
everywhere else when taxation has 
reached intolerable levels. 

Mr. Wilson is wrong on all counts. 
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Taxpayers News 


Reaching Out 





Alberta Association 


The Association of Alberta Taxpay- 
ers was established on Aug. 16th. Bob 
Matheson, of Edmonton, who is a di- 
rector of the Canadian Federation of 
National and Provincial Taxpayers, will 
become the spokesman for the Alberta 
Association. 

The top priorities for the Alberta 
Association will include balanced budg- 
ets, and more open government through 
an Alberta freedom of information act. 


“Let’s Talk Taxes’’ 


Circulation of the Taxpayers weekly 
newspaper column “Let’s Talk Taxes” 
is being expanded to include weekly 
papers in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. At present, it is distributed to nearly 
200 weeklies in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, with an estimated weekly circula- 
tion of approximately half a million. 


Regina Senate Hearing 


A brief addressing the GST in detail 
was presented to the Senate of Canada 
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by Morley Evans and Norman Baker at 
hearings held in Regina on July 25th. 

Several hundred copies of the brief, 
which was prepared by Morley Evans, 
have been distributed to the Senate, the 
media, and interested parties. Copies 
are available upon request. 


Senate Request 


The Senate requested a follow-up 
to this presentation. “You obviously 
have considerable expertise,” said Sena- 
tor Cools of Montreal, after examining 
the Regina brief. “Because of that, I 
wonder if you would consider writing a 
rebuttal for us that addresses the testi- 
mony of Michael Wilson.” 

The Association examined the evi- 
dence the Finance Minister had pre- 
sented to the Senate and submitted a 
supplementary brief the following week. 


Edmonton Senate Hearing 


On July 26, 1990, the Senate heard 
from the Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion representatives Kevin Avram and 
Bob Matheson, at the Senate Hearing 
on the GST in Edmonton. 

Avram and Matheson presented a 
brief and 60,000 cards signed by tax- 
payers who endorse the Resolution One 
tax limitation measure. 


Senate Follow-up 


Subsequent to the Taxpayers pres- 
entation in Edmonton, Senator John 
David, of Quebec, requested that the 
Senate be provided with a tangible pro- 
posal regarding how spending cuts 
could be implemented at the federal- 
level, while maintaining support for the 
underprivileged and those who can't 
help themselves. The requested report 
is currently being prepared. 





Déja Vue 
Resolution One 





Reprinted from “Letter from the 
Publisher” by Link Byfield, Alberta/ 
Western Report, August 6, 1990. 


It gave me an odd sense of déja vue 
last week to sit in on the special Senate 
committee hearings on the GST, while 
its members discussed the concept of 
Resolution One. Resolution One is a 
formula which would legally oblige the 
federal government to cut spending 
until revenues match expenses and we 
are no longer crushing ourselves and 
our descendants under massive and 
mounting public debt. The idea at- 
tracted 60,000 endorsing signatures 
last year from western Canadians and 
the Resolution’s organizers [and the 
Association of Saskatchewan Taxpay- 
ers] helped sponsor a dozen anti-GST 
rallies across the West. The Resolu- 
tion was presented to the Edmonton 
session of the Senate GST committee 
by Messrs. Kevin Avram and Robert 
Matheson of the Canadian Federation 
of Taxpayers. 

As I listened to Mr. Avram’ s cogent 
and forceful explanation of why Can- 
ada needs Resolution One, I was 
sharply reminded of another hearing 
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The GST: A Tax Time Bomb - Don McGillivray 





“GST: A Tax Time Bomb,” by Don 
McGillivray © 1990 by The Reader’s 
Digest Association (Canada) Ltd. Re- 
printed by permission from the August 
1990 issue of Reader’s Digest. 


In the summer of 1989, long before 
a nickel of the new goods and services 
tax (GST) was due to be collected, the 
proposal had the nation in an uproar. On 
the Prairies, voters packed Axe-the-Tax 
rallies. Opposition MP’s and senators 
tried hard to stall it in Parliament. 
Newspapers collected thousands of anti- 
GST signatures. Tax resisters vowed 
they wouldn’t pay. And Brian 
Mulroney’s Conservatives were 
driven lower in the popularity 
surveys than any other ruling 
party in a half-century of poll- 
taking. 

Why the bitter opposition toa 
kind of taxation already in effect 
in most industrialized countries? 
Why the fierce reaction against a 
levy that the government says is 
fairer and will benefit us by re- 
placing the existing federal tax 
on manufactured goods with a 
more visible across-the-board tax 
on goods and services? 

Yes, services too; and that’s 
part of the trouble. We aren’t used to 
paying sales tax on plumbing bills, taxi 
fares, haircuts, and lawyers’ fees. Also, 
the new tax’s application to manufac- 
tured items is difficult to understand. It 
is a value-added tax, which means it is 
levied on the value added at each stage 
of manufacture or distribution, and the 
ultimate consumer—you and I—will 
bear the cost. 

Then there is a sense of betrayal. 
Finance Minister Michael Wilson prom- 
ised the tax would be simple. And he 


said he would try to integrate it with 
existing provincial taxes so Canadians 
would know instantly the total tax they 
would pay on a toaster ora pair of shoes. 

Upward Revision. But the GST 
isn’t simple, and it isn’t integrated. The 
bill, now awaiting Senate approval, is a 
book of 343 pages stuffed with complex 
guidelines. There is a dividing line, for 
example, between what the legislation 
considers groceries, which are exempt, 
and what it regards as prepared foods, 
which will be taxed. This is done to 
maintain competitive equity between 
grocery stores and take-out establish- 


Wilson vowed to cut 
the deficit by reducing 
spending rather than in- 
creasing taxes. 


Since then he has put 
more than 33 tax in- 
creases into effect. The 

deficit is still $30 billion. 





ments. A pack of seven cookies will be 
tax-free because items sold in quantities 
of more than six are considered a basic 
grocery item that is taken home to be 
prepared and eaten; a pack of five of 
exactly the same kind are considered to 
be prepared food for immediate con- 
sumption. 

Because federal-provincial talks 
aimed at integration of sales taxes were 
unsuccessful, Canadians in every prov- 
ince except Alberta, which has no sales 
tax, will pay two taxes on most pur- 


chases. 

The finance minister cut the January 
1, 1991, starting rate from nine to seven 
percent to help sell the tax. But such 
analysts as the Toronto accounting and 
management firm of Ernst & Young 
expect the GST to be treated as “a ready 
revenue source,” and say the “rate will 
be subject to regular upward revision 
during the 90s as the government tries 
to cope with its stubborn deficit difficul- 
ties and increasing spending pressures.” 

Before they came to power, the 
Tories, with Wilson as Opposition 
budget critic, denounced the Liberals 
for overtaxing Canadians. 
Now they find themselves tar- 
gets of similar accusations. As 
resistance to the GST built up 
over the past year, Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney admitted in a 
CBC radio interview that the 
new tax was a “pretty good 
way” to become unpopular. 
How, then, did the government 
get involved in trying to im- 
pose a tough new tax on just 
about everything citizens buy? 

The story goes back to 1984 
when the Tories took over an 
economy struggling torecover 
from the worse recession since 
the 1930s. They wanted to do two 
things: get the deficit under control, and 
reform the tax system by making it 
fairer and simpler. 

Wilson, as the new finance minister, 
inherited a budget deficit of almost $40 
billion a year. He vowed to cut it by 
reducing spending rather than increas- 
ing taxes. Since then he has put more 
than 33 tax increases into effect, and the 
government’s total spending has grown 
to $143 billion in 1989 from $109 bil- 
lion in 1984. The deficit is still uncom- 
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Bomb (continued) 


fortably near $30 billion. 

As for the drive to reform the tax 
system, it was inspired by cuts in the 
United States. The Finance Minister 
was afraid too many Canadians would 
be lured south by lower income tax 
rates. So he announced, in 1986, a bid to 
“restore a healthier balance among the 
personal, corporate, and sales taxes,” 
that would, “reverse the trend which has 
resulted in greater reliance on personal 
income tax.” The tax load would be 
shifted to shoulders better able to bear it, 
but the total burden was not to be in- 
creased. 

Wilson hoped a value-added 
tax would be welcomed in Can- 
ada as it had been in New Zea- 
land. But the New Zealand tax, 
legislated in 1985, was tied to 
income tax reductions. People 
could see one tax going down 
when the other was imposed. 

In Canada, income tax rates 
were Cut before the 1988 elec- 
tion, butraised again afterwards. 
Introductionofthe“newnational 
sales tax” legislation was post- 
poned until after the vote. 

Protective Gimmick. The 
main benefit Wilson claims for 
the GST is that it replaces the 
present Federal sales tax, a tax he has 
called “a silent killer of jobs,” and a tax 
that business has complained about for 
years. This tax is levied at the manufac- 
turers’ level, which means that its bur- 
den on various kinds of goods is chancy, 
depending on whether marketing and 
distribution costs make up a big or small 
part of the final price. Yet Wilson’s 
complaints about the existing tax ring 
hollow. He inherited a nine percent rate 
from the Liberals and has raised it four 
times. It now stands at 13.5 percent. 

One reason some 48 industrial coun- 
tries have adopted a value-added tax is 
that it is one of the few ways allowed by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade, the world trade watchdog, to 
design a national tax system against 
imports and in favour of exports. In 
other words, it is protectionism. 

The GST will work like a tariff 
because it is charged on imports, but not 
on exports. Goods produced in other 
countries will be more expensive for 
Canadians to buy, while our exports 
will be cheaper to foreign consumers. 
Butas more countries adopt a GST-type 
tax, the less the protective gimmick will 
work for us. We tax the other country’s 
exports and they tax ours. Nobody is 
any further ahead. 

Nevertheless, the trade effect, the 


‘The rate will be 
subject to regular up- 
ward revision during 


the ’90s as the govern- 


ment tries to cope with 
its stubborn deficit.” 


- Ernst & Young 





government claims, is one of the ways 
the GST will benefit the economy. 
Another is the massive transfer of the 
tax burden from business to the con- 
sumer. Its has been estimated that busi- 
ness absorbs about half the present fed- 
eral sales tax instead of being able to 
pass it on to the consumer. The new tax 
is designed to be passed right down the 
line to the final point of sale. 

Here’s how the value-added aspect 
works: The GST is seven percent on the 
final price paid by the consumer. But it 
is collected in bits and pieces at each 
stage of production and distribution, 
according to how much value each per- 
son producing and distributing an item 


adds to that item. 

Imagine a forester who cuts down a 
tree. The tree goes to the sawmill to be 
made into lumber. The lumber goes to 
the manufacturer to be made into a chair. 
The chair goes to the wholesaler who 
ships it to a retailer who sells it to a 
consumer. The GST is charged on the 
sale price at each step of the process. 
Each person involved pays the govern- 
ment seven percent of the value he 
adds—and gets the money back through 
a tax credit. The rate of tax is seven 
percent at each stage, but the amount of 
the tax gets bigger and bigger as the 
value of the item increases on its way to 
the retail sale. The tax credit en- 
ables the item to be taxed at 
seven percent at the various 
stages of production and distri- 
bution withoutthe priceincreas- 
ing due to taxation, thus avoid- 
ing acascading effect. The last 
person in the process, the con- 
sumer, pays seven percent tax 
on the retail price, but is not 
entitled to a credit. 

The system turns the seller 
at each stage into a tax collector. 
And it provides a compelling 
motive all the way up the line 
for charging the tax. If the re- 
tailer, for example, fails to 
charge the ultimate customer the tax, 
he’ Il be out the GST he had to pay to the 
wholesaler. From the government’s 
standpoint this is beautiful: The tax 
polices itself. But is it a fair tax? 

Wilson’s GST reverses his earlier 
attempts to make the tax system more 
equitable by gearing levies to ability to 
pay. The richest Canadians will feel the 
new tax least. The poor will pay at the 
cash register, then get at least some of 
their money back through an awkward 
system of tax-credit cheques. 

The biggest losers will be the middle- 
class Canadians with incomes in the 
$30,000 to $70,000 range—more than 
50 percent of all families. These Cana- 
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dians are too “rich” to qualify for the 
tax-credit cheques intended to ease the 
GST for the poor. But, unlike the truly 
rich, they have to spend most of their 
incomes. And that spending puts them 
right in the sights of Wilson’s new 
consumer tax. 

Turning Points. The government 
has used the most soothing numbers it 
can muster to make the case for the 
GST. It expects manufacturers to cut 
prices to reflect the removal of the pres- 
ent federal sales tax. It expects the GST 
will stimulate manufacturing and ex- 
ports, and give Canada a greater output 
to divide among its citizens. But Cana- 
dians have been made GST-sensitive by 
the long struggle over the tax. To make 
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the government’s numbers come out 
right, sellers and buyers will have to 
stand still and take the tax blow. But 
they’re much more likely to try to de- 
fend themselves and their standards of 
living by building a GST-cushion into 
future contracts for prices and wages. 
The wave of anger that has swept 
across the country is partly attributable 
to an instinctive feeling that the cost will 
be much higher than the government 
has admitted. There is also resentment 
over the government abandoning its 
avowed pursuit ofa lighter and fairer tax 
load. Just as the GST is a turning point 
towards consumption taxes, the public 
outrage may be a turning point of its 
own—a widespread reaction against 
increasingly heavy taxation. 


The government’s pitch for the tax 
now is focused on the claim that Ottawa 
can cut the federal deficit only by rais- 
ing taxes. The claim is suspect. Tax 
increases have been inflationary, thus 
giving the Bank of Canada a reason to 
raise interest rates to fight inflation. But 
every time the bank raises the interest 
rates, it also raises the carrying cost of 
the national debt, giving the govern- 
ment a new reason to raise taxes. 

By facing up to the hard decisions 
about spending, the government could 
have cut into this vicious circle in the 
seven year growth period that came 
before the present economic slowdown. 
It’s tougher now, butit still has tocome. 





Auditor General’s Corner 


Reservations About the Books 


The following is excerpted from the 
1989 Report of the Auditor General of 
Canada to the House of Commons, 
pages 43 to 51. 


“My audit opinion on the govern- 
ment’s financial statements continues 
toinclude three significant reservations. 
In my view, the government’s state- 
ments do not present information fairly. 
In addition, the Pubic Accounts, which 
contain statements, are complex and 
difficult to use.” 

“Reservation 1: Failure to pro- 
vide for Crown Corporation Borrow- 
ings 

“This reservation concerns the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, an agent Crown 
Corporation that is not included in the 
government’s financial statements. The 
government has guaranteed the Board’s 
borrowings, so it is responsible if the 
Board cannot pay. In my judgement, 


the value of the Board’s recorded assets 
is not sufficient to repay its borrow- 
ings. I believe that an allowance for at 
least $1.5 billion of the Board’s bor- 
rowings should be recorded in the gov- 
ernment’s statements.” 

“2.42 ... the CWB [Canadian 
Wheat Board] has borrowed $3.7 bil- 
lion, mainly to finance accounts receiv- 
able. On March 31, 1989, CWB was 
owed approximately $3.2 billion in 
accounts receivable from countries 
experiencing difficulties repaying their 
debts. Included in this figure is about 
$1.5 billion of interest that CWB has 
charged the countries. More than one 
half of this accrued interest has been 
converted to new principal by CWB at 
the direction of the government.” 

“2.43 I believe that the reported 
value of amounts receivable from sov- 
ereign states has been impaired, putting 
the government at risk for some portion 


of the CWB’s borrowings.” 

“Reservation 2: Failure to In- 
clude Crown Corporations in the 
Government Reporting Entity 

“Inmy judgement, the government’ s 
financial statements are incomplete. 
They include government activities of 
departments, but they do not include 
government activities of Crown corpo- 
rations. The government is bigger, and 
its activities more diverse, than the state- 
ments now reveal.” 

“Reservation 3: Unrecorded Lia- 
bilities 

“This reservation concerns unre- 
corded employee pension liabilities. 
Basic pension benefits are fully pro- 
vided for in the government’s financial 
statements, but indexed benefits are not. 
In my view, an additional liability for 
employee pensions should be included 
in the government’s statements.” 
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Feature Interview with The Hon. Roger Douglas . 
New Zealand’s Initiative to Achieve Socialism by 





Recently, Kevin Avram, the Tax- 
payer's National Co-ordinator, had 
the opportunity to interview the Hon. 
Roger Douglas of New Zealand. Mr. 
Douglas is the former Finance Minis- 
ter in the Labour government of David 
Lange. He and his colleague, Richard 
Prebble, were primarily responsible for 
implementing the Labour reforms of 
de-regulation and privatization. 

Roger Douglas is well known in 
democratic socialist circles around the 
world. He is a socialist and his convic- 
tion is that only the free market can 
honour a commitment to resolve social 
problems. 


Avram: I understand that in New 
Zealand, under your direction or guid- 
ance, there were a number of policies 
you implemented that were quite revo- 
lutionary for the part 
of the world that you 
are in. Would you 
comment on it if you 


‘I’ve never 


where the banks were closed to over- 
seas transactions. We had very heavy 
interest controls. We had wage and 
pricecontrols as well. Andin one swoop 
we got rid of all of that and we started 
to deregulate the financial markets. But 
along with that, we had major struc- 
tural change in the sense that we got rid 
of a lot of the tax subsidies: subsidies 
to farmers, tax breaks and the like, and 
we went toa 
much more 
neutral, level 
playing field, 
approach. 
The govern- 
ment, in 
other words, 
got out of the 
business of 
picking win- 


could? Sa ee Wee See ners, into 

pm ; seen a tax break es is 
wouldn’t — describe or subsidy which define 
them as revolution- z what ac- 
ary, really. I would actually, in dite tivities the 
describe them a ae Po | eae nies 
more common sense: tor should 
more as_ practical become in- 
economic practice, if volved in, 
you like. I don’t know that they were __ either directly or indirectly. 


revolutionary. I think probably, though, 
the opposite to that, they were orthodox 
economic policies in many ways. 
Avram: What was the first area 
that you began to move into, as far as 
deregulation or privatization? 
Douglas: I guess we really started 
with the financial sector because that 
was in a terrible mess when we came 
into government. We had a situation 


Avram: Would you enlarge for me, 
if you could, your experience in the ag- 
ricultural sector in your country? 
Please tell us, just how you went about 
the whole process. 

Douglas: We just decided that it 
was nonsense to subsidize agriculture, 
just as much as to subsidize anything 
else. We got rid of the subsidies. We 
got rid of the low interest rate loans, we 











Hon. Roger Douglas 


moved them up to market interest rates. 
We got rid of the various tax breaks 
which farmers had. I think one of the 
lessons that I learned was that I’ ve never 
seen a tax break or a subsidy which 
actually, in the end, helps the organiza- 
tion or the sector it was supposed to 
help. In the end, they all carry the seeds 
of the destruction of the very industry 
they were supposed to help. And, by 
that, I mean that any 
subsidy for agriculture 
was getting capitalized 
into the price of land. It 
was getting capitalized 
into the price of stock, 
for example, and what 
we did was we took all 
of that away and land 
prices came down by 
40% or 50%. Often the 
value of stock came 
down, which had been 
artificially increased by 
these various tax breaks. 
And, in the end, what that meant was a 
lot of people who could never have 
entered into farming, for example, were 
able to enter into farming because they 
could afford it. And, once more, they 
could afford it at a price in line with 
returns from the land, without subsidy. 
They could make a living out of it, and 
that’s the sort of farming structure we 
have now in New Zealand. 

Avram: How many farmers were 
displaced? What was the political proc- 
ess? What kind of an outcry was there 
from farm organizations? 

Douglas: Well, | think initially it 
was quite critical and certainly we had 
the odd march on Parliament, and we 
had a number of rallies, or meetings, 
around the country. I think the farmers 
attitudes have changed. Generally they 
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Embracing Market Economics & Privatization 





now are in favour of the changes that 
took place, and are generally suppor- 
tive of them. I think that they would 
have argued, at the time, that we were 
reducing their protection, and their 
subsidies, faster than we were doing 
that to other sectors of the economy. 
I’d dispute that, but what it did, and 
what a lot of their leaders were saying 
to us, was get on with the reform in the 
ports, get on with the reform in other 
areas of transport, electricity, and the 
government sector, and that was all very 





other businesses. 

Avram: Were there any utilities in 
that privatization package? 

Douglas: Well, we’re looking at 
selling New Zealand rail. We haven’t 
actually got into the area of selling any 
of our electricity industry. We had a 
philosophy in New Zealand, if you can 
call it a philosophy, that we’d never 
privatize anything until such a stage as 
we got the regulatory environment right 
which would permit competition. We 
think that the essence of this whole 


helpful because what process is 
it meant, and what I that pri- 
always __ believed, vatization 
was that these things ad | think is really 
have got to go in par- secon- 
allel. that’s what our dary to 

Avram: I under- a the issue 
Stand there are a pol ICy Was of getting 
number of sectors abo Tt Scetti ngs the regu- 
that were privatized - " = cs sd latory en- 
through share offer- rid of privilege.” viron- 
ingsor throughcom- ment 
plete sales to the right. 
public. Would you That will 


comment on that? 

Douglas: Yes. Well, many of them 
were by complete sale, but in some 
cases, by share offerings to the public 
depending, really, on the nature of the 
industry. But at the moment, for ex- 
ample, we’re in the process of selling 
our telecommunication industry, and 
that’s likely to go initially to a major 
overseas corporation, in conjunction 
with a large New Zealand corporation, 
or a combination of New Zealand cor- 
porations. But, 25% of that company 
will then be sold down to the general 
public. We’ve sold our airline, we’ve 
sold the state insurance office, and our 
paper corporation, and the New Zea- 
land steel industry, and a number of 


permit competition to take place. That’s 
what’s most important. To create a 
competitive environment. 

Avram: What was the political cli- 
mate like as you began to first ease into 
this process? Was there quite a bit of 
resistance from the general public due 
to them either not being informed or 
not understanding the process? 

Douglas: I think there was, obvi- 
ously, some opposition. I mean, more 
particularly, from those people who had 
gained privilege from the previous ar- 
rangement. I think you’ll always get 
that. I mean, wherever government 
creates a hand out, wherever govern- 
ment creates a tax break, or a subsidy, 
what you have is a few people getting a 


huge privilege at the expense of the 
majority of the population. So, if you 
took it in the case of New Zealand, you 
might have 50,000 people benefiting 
from farm subsidies, but those subsi- 
dies were being paid by three and a half 
million people: the entire population. 
So, the cost to the three and a half was 
small, but the gain to the 50,000 was 
seen to be quite large. Now, when you 
reverse that, you obviously get people 
who are going to complain about their 
lost privilege. If you’ ve got over-man- 
ning on your wharfs, if you’ve got 
double the number of people that you 
require to do the job, then that is a privi- 
lege for the people who work on the 
wharfs. They’re probably being paid 
more than the average person in the 
country, and they’re only doing half the 
work that they should be, so that’s a 
privilege and the cost is spread very 
widely over the rest of the public. 

I think that’s what our policy was 
about: getting rid of privilege. 


Roger Douglas began his public life 
serving three years on the Manukau 
City Council. When he entered Parlia- 
ment as the Labour Member in 1969, 
he was the third generation of the 
Douglas-Anderton family to take his 
seat in the House of Representatives. 

The family’s connections with the 
Labour movement stretch back to Eng- 
land and the days of Ramsay 
MacDonald. Douglas held the Broada- 
casting, Post Office, Housing, and 
Customs, portfolios from 1969 to 1975, 
and Finance when Labour was returned 
to power in 1984. He retired last year. 

See Toward Prosperity, by Roger 
Douglas and Louise Callan. Published 
by D. Bateman; Auckland, New Zea- 
land, 1987; ISBN 090861070X. 
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Let’s Talk Taxes — Kevin Avram 


Governments Should Buy at the Best Price Too 





The other day I got into a friendly 
chat with a colleague on the subject of 
taxes and privatization. He was con- 
vinced that privatization is bad, and 
that governments take advantage of 
people wheneverservices are privatized. 

“Like if they privatized janitorial 
services,” he said. “They’d probably 
only pay somebody in the private sec- 
tor six or seven dollars an hour to do the 
job, where they pay people way more 
than that now, and how can anybody 
live on six dollars an hour?” 

“Look Arold,” was my reply, 
“when you go to buy something, do 
you buy where the sales clerks get paid 
the most, or do you spend your money 
where you get the quality you want at 
the best price?” 

“Where I get the best price” he an- 
swered. 

“Well, if that’s the way you buy 
groceries, clothes, furniture and every- 
thing else, why wouldn’t you want 
governments to do the same thing, es- 
pecially when it’s your money that 
they’re shelling out?” 

With a look of real surprise on his 
face, he immediately replied, “I never 
really thought about it like that.” 

“Tt’s not a matter of being against 
someone, or trying to fleece somebody 
out of a job,” I said. “It’s a matter of 
expecting government’s to get good 
value for our tax money, the same way 
you do when you go shopping for gro- 


ceries, new tires, or a haircut.” 

We then had a most interesting dis- 
cussion on what the privatization of 
government services really means, and 
how less costly government services 
would mean lower taxes. 

Unfortunately, it seems there are 
too many people who, not unlike my 
friend Arnold, have never carefully con- 
sidered the benefits, cost savings, and 
lower taxes which could be brought 
about by privatizing certain government 
services. 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing examples of the practical conse- 
quences of privatization is the experi- 
ence of New Zealand. In 1984, New 
Zealanders elected the Labour govern- 
ment of David Lange, and rather than 
behaving the way Labour governments 
had in the past, Mr. Lange’s govern- 
ment brought in sweeping changes: 
changes which have balanced their na- 
tional budget, cut income tax rates in 
half for middle and upper income 
people, and brought in a guaranteed 
minimum annual income for the poor. 

Government services were priva- 
tized, crown corporations were sold, 
and all subsidies were ended. In the 
Department of Forestry alone, the 
number of employees was reduced from 
3,000 to 200, and rather than having 
needed services performed by govern- 
ment employees and bureaucrats, the 
New Zealand government, through the 


tender process, called for private com- 
panies to compete against one another 
for the privilege of being able to per- 
form the work. The result was that the 
New Zealand Forestry Corporation 
turned an annual loss of $100 million 
into a$50 million profit. In other words, 
they were able to purchase the same 
services, on behalf of their taxpayers, at 
a lesser price—$150 million less. 

Who were the winners in all this? 
The winners were the taxpayers who 
received better value for the taxes they 
pay. The national interest was a winner 
too. The national interest was served 
because the government’s policies have 
balanced New Zealand’s budget. Who 
were the so-called losers? The losers 
were those who were being over-paid 
to do the same job that other people 
would willingly and gratefully do for 
less money. 

“Oh, isn’t that cruel,” some would 
say. “Those poor people lost their 
government jobs to people who would 
work for less.” I would suggest that 
such statements reflect unwise think- 
ing. Would the average Canadian pay 
$75 a week extra for groceries (at a 
place called Hi-Price), just because the 
cashiers, butchers, and grocery boys, 
got paid 35% more than anybody else 
in town, and got every third Friday off 
with pay? I doubt it. 


Taxpayers weekly feature service. 





A wise and frugal government which shall restrain men from injuring one another, which shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvements, and shall not take from the mouths of labour the bread it has 


earned—this is the sum of good government. 


- Thomas Jefferson 


The arts and crafts of the good old days catered almost exclusively to the wants of the well-to-do. But the factories 
produce cheap goods for the many. Big business acquired and preserved its business only because it works for the masses. 


- Ludwig von Mises 
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Resolution One (cont.) 


by a travelling parliamentary commit- 
tee. It was the Joint Standing Commit- 
tee on Senate Reform. Two or three 
years of hard campaigning by Alberta 
Report and numerous others, such as 
tireless crusader Bert Brown and news- 
paper columnist Don Braid, had helped 
create widespread support for a Triple- 
E Senate. The MPs and Senators on 
the Committee were astounded at the 
intensity of local conviction. 

I could tell from that committee’ s 
favourable reaction, that the Triple-E 
Senate would eventually succeed. The 
parliamentarians plainly liked the con- 
cept. It was easily understood, well 
reasoned, and fair. Their sole objec- 
tion was that the country’ s politicians, 
federal and provincial, wouldn't like 
it. That was seven years ago. Today, 
one province has elected a senator, an- 
other is preparing to, and eight prov- 
inces endorse the Triple-E model. 

The committee members at the GST 
hearing, Tories and Liberals alike, were 
similarly well disposed to Resolution 
One. They noted that it was different 
in mechanics, but similar in effect, to 
the Gramm-Rudman law in the U.S. 
They pondered the unwholesome con- 
nection between a potent new tax like 
the GST and the federal refusal to cut 
spending, despite an annual 25% short- 
fall in operating revenues. They asked 
themselves how much longer the fed- 
eral spending problem can continue be- 
fore the economy collapses under a 
mountain of government debt. 

In general, they seemed to agree 
that Resolution One could provide a 
political solution to a tough political 
problem. Their only objection was that 
the elected politicians wouldn't like it. 

Well, we heard the same thing about 
Senate reform, and its good we didn’t 
listen. The Taxpayers task is enormous, 
but survival depends on their success. 


Canadian Federation of National and Provincial Taxpayers 


Commentary — Bob Matheson 





Multi-Level Parasitic Blanket 





Where do we lay the blame for our 
present fiscal catastrophe ofoverwhelm- 
ing debt and runaway taxes? 

I believe it belongs at the top. Pi- 
erre Trudeau started the process when 
he established the idea that nothing is 
too good for our politicians. Now, we 
have professional politicians in all lev- 
els of government—municipal, provin- 
cial, and federal—only one in ten of 
them could ever earn the equivalent 
amount of money they now receive if 
they were in private business. When 
you add all of their perks, benefits, 
pensions, and other advantages, to their 
salaries, you realize we have created a 
new “super privileged group”. One 
very similar to the Communist Party 
hierarchy everywhere. 

This vast and rapidly expanding 
group is intent on making its so-called 
“contribution to society” a life-long job 
on the public payroll. Why shouldn’t 
they? The benefits they receive far 
exceed their contributions in time and 
dedication. And we taxpayers haven’t 
had the interest, concern, or strength of 
character, to stop it. 

When we then look closely at gov- 
ernment, we realize that the bureau- 
crats—the so-called middle manag- 
ers—are now receiving salaries com- 
pletely out of touch with the risks, re- 
sponsibilities, and importance, of the 
jobs they are doing. We have to won- 
der, are they exerting pressure to push 
up the salaries of the elected represen- 
tatives—so theirs will follow? 

We then go to that “very very spe- 
cial” special group—the unionized civil 
servants. They receive wages, bene- 
fits, pensions, and advantages, which 
are completely out of reach for most 
private sector employees. In addition, 
they have tenure (they can’t be fired), 


they generally work under far less stress, 
and they work far fewer hours. 

What is the total cost to the wealth- 
producing sector of our economy for 
this multi-level parasitic blanket that is 
completely stifling all economic activ- 
ity and destroying the future of our 
country? 

A great majority of our world’s 
governments are now realizing that a 
bigger government cannot do the job of 
building a country. They are also be- 
ginning to realize that this privileged 
governing class must be called to ac- 
count. This group cannot continue tak- 
ing far more from the economic pie 
than they are contributing. 

They of course argue—and some 
even believe it—that they do make some 
sort of valuable contribution. But, I’m 
sure most realize that any contribution 
they make is far less than they receive. 
Surely, at the very least they must set 
an example. Michael Wilson called for 
restraint by the ordinary citizens, just a 
few months after giving huge increases 
in salaries to himself and the privileged 
elite. What lunacy! When one sees this 
kind of action occurring, one has to 
wonder about the calibre of the indi- 
viduals we have elected. 

Can they see no further than their 
own selfish interest? 


Bob Matheson, Q.C., is a former 
City of Edmonton Alderman and is a 
partner in a prominent Edmonton law 
firm. His life-long commitment to lib- 
erty as an advocate of government re- 
straintwasrecognizedinApril’90 when 
he was awarded Canada’s highest hon- 
our: The Order of Canada. 

He is a Director of the Canadian 
Federation of National and Provincial 


Taxpayers. 
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Grants 


Government of Canada MultiCultural Grants 





The following is presented for the purpose of information. 
Our intent is not to criticize any of these groups, companies, 
or organizations. Rather, we believe it to be a part of our 
mandate to make taxpayers aware of how their money is 
being spent. These grants are a small sample of the total 
number that were made in 1988-89. The budget of the 
Federal Department of Multiculturalism is close to $300 
million a year. 


Cross Cultural Consulting Inc. ..........cccseseseseeeees $10,000.00 
Czechoslovak Association of Canada................. $20,000.00 
Federation of Ethiopian Associations in Canada .$10,000.00 
German-Canadian Congress ..........ssscscesesesesceeseees $65,000.00 
Hellenic Canadian Congress/Ontario ................++ $35,000.00 
Macauliffe Institute of Sikh Studies .................... $10,000.00 
Nat’. Assoc. of Canadians of Origins in India....$56,000.00 
National Association of Japanese Canadians ...... $32,500.00 
National Congress of Italian Canadians .............. $34,000.00 
National Council of Barbadian Associations....... $20,000.00 
National Council of Ghanaian Canadiana............ $11,000.00 
National Council of Jamaicans ..............:..s00ss0000 $12,800.00 
National Federation of Pakistani Canadians........ $24,000.00 
Slovak Canadian National Council..................... $17,000.00 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee (National) ......... $50,000.00 
United Council of Filipino Associations ............. $36,000.00 
Vietnamese Canadian Federation ...............0s00000 $15,000.00 
Ethno-Cultural Association of Newfoundland ......$3,000.00 
Newfoundland Association For Multicult. Ed.......$4,000.00 
Multicultural Association of Nova Scotia ........... $46,280.00 


Multicultural Education Council of Nova Scotia .. $1,000.00 
Multicultural Association of Fredericton Inc....... $29,600.00 
Multicultural Association of Saint John .............. $25,700.00 
Multicultural Association of Greater Moncton....$29,600.00 
New Brunswick Multicultural Council Inc. ........$40,000.00 
Prince Edward Island Multicultural Council ....... $47,000.00 


Canadian Labour Congress ..............ssssssssssssseeeeees $24,000.00 
Workers of Colour Support Network ................+ $10,000.00 
Canadian Multilingual Press Federation.............. $20,045.93 
Montreal Board of Trade ............scccssscesesesseseseeseees $6,000.00 
Alljalis Magazine secocscssccsci8iecbde ADs Lose vaesccseledeniees $7,500.00 
Dawid HeBat pisaitt ksi S. hse. $20,000.00 
Navtej S. Bharati......cssssssssssssccsccsssssssssssseeseseecestsees $5,000.00 
Canadian Association for Irish Studies...............-+. $5,000.00 
Council for Multicultural and Intercultural Ed. .$210,000.00 
Japanese Canadian Studies Society ..............0000+ $4,500.00 


Canadian Arab Federation ...............scsccecessesssseeees $34,000.00 
Canadian Council of Muslim Women/Alberta ......$7,500.00 
Canadian Hispanic Congress/Ontario..............0+ $57,000.00 
Canadian Jewish Congress ...........:.ssssesssssseseeseeeees $5,000.00 
Canadian Polish Congress ..........sscssesssseseessseesees $10,000.00 
Centre Interculturel Monchanin ................sss00e $67,000.00 
Centre Haitienne, Carabeenne, Afro-Canadienne $30,000.00 
Comite de Travail: de Multiculturalism .............. $34,000.00 
Access Action Committee ...........cccssscsscseeeseeeeeees $15,000.00 
Brantford Ethnoculturefest ...........:..sscessssesssesesseees $6,250.00 
Cambridge Multicultural Centre ................ssceseeee $8,400.00 
Canadian Council of Muslim Women/Sudbury ....... $950.00 
Cultural Heritage Association of Norfolk ............. $8,000.00 
Guelph and District Multicultural Centre Inc. ...... $8,316.00 


Hamilton and District Multicultural Council ...... $16,000.00 


Jamaican Canadian Association .............s:csssesee0 $10,000.00 
Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto ............ $15,000.00 
London Multicultural Youth Association............. $10,000.00 
Macauliffe Institute of Sikh Studies .................006 $8,000.00 


Multicultural Association of Kenora & District ....$5,000.00 
Multicultural Assoc. of Northwestern Ontario ....$10,000.00 


Multicultural Council of Windsor and Essex ......$17,000.00 
Oakville Multicultural Council Inc. .......2.22:20002000++ $4,575.00 
Pakistani Canadian Professionals and Academics $4,316.00 
Rainy Lake Multicultural Association .................. $5,000.00 
Thunder Bay Multicultural Association .............. $20,000.00 
Chinese Benevolent Association of Manitoba ......$6,000.00 
Manitoba Association of Ancestral Languages ...$15,000.00 
Manitoba Ethnocultural Youth Committee ........... $6,000.00 
Manitoba Multicultural Resources Centre Inc. ...$11,000.00 
Philippine Association of Manitoba Inc. ............. $12,000.00 
West-Man Multicultural Council Inc. .............00 $33,000.00 
Melville Multicultural Council Inc, ................0000 $1,800.00 
Multicultural Council of Saskatchewan Inc. ....... $76,000.00 
Prince Albert Multicultural Council .................... $20,000.00 
Sask. Association for Multicultural Education ....$10,000.00 
Sask. Association for Multicultural Education......$7,100.00 
Saskatoon Multicultural Council Inc. ...............06 $43,000.00 
Swift Current Multicultural Council ................... $13,000.00 
Alberta Association for Multicultural Education $12,500.00 
Calgary Multicultural Centre ...........ccccecsseeeees $25,000.00 
Edith Rogers Multicultural Council .................... $12,500.00 
Edmonton Multicultural Society ..............cccscecee $20,000.00 
Grande Prairie Multicultural Association .............. $7,000.00 
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Western Development Grants 


Government of Canada Grants to Business 





A small sample of federal grants and non-repayable con- 
ditional loans made through various Western Diversification 
Programs appears below. This is not a complete list. Alberta 
grants only include some APMA grants but not IRDP or 
WTID non-repayable grants. 


Potash Institute of Canada ...........cccccssesseseseseseses $5,028,000 
Saskatchewan Wheat PoOol............s:sssccssssesesseeseeessee $46,500 
HUGE POLE SHECHELY sic cccsssisssssstesesvensrisssssesvectesssiee’ $10,622 
Comco Manufacturing ...........ccesscssssesscseseseeseessssseeee $14,875 
TESS! SY GICING 2s cactvccsesesiscsavcrscssnansesopsoescdonenssonsacsseses $15,423 
Heartwood Industrics.........ccccssssssrssssscssessssosesenssssnsase $10,007 
DIGS AT WV SICNGS desesscviecavaniuaniaeiensvaimnnaienciacd $34,562 
MSEC IS TEEN Gis ccagachi nssitviacasassandernsinisasrcrereaieecniaices $395,430 
International Road Dynamics ..............ssseseseseeesesoeee $102,141 
Superior, WPWOTKS 22 scicccel donscshduacesevcreserosssssnsssosciseaes $25,375 
Burton Doors & Custom Millwork ...........ccccssseseuee $45,150 
Bicrecitctn (8, 1s Geen ee Gee See $36,925 
Clorox Company ..fiiiesascshe ehh stsssessessdesesaveenstonses $25,025 
Quill Natural Spring Resources Ltd. .............:csesse $18,390 
Canadian Lightware Technologies ..............csecssessees $37,795 
Nu-Fab Building Products .............ssscscsssesesesssseeeeees $35,917 
Everest: Technology CaS sccsccceascscsssscsvctsosossonscsovants $652,347 
POUR ESOS HUNG, dbs evestincssvscDiteaitatecsicce MistoseccsastBee $640,998 
ROR INN TING, Gc navin sotis a mevssssalaaicsavenanensnonictle $137,000 
BICRP IMA TINGUSIICS ocid.scanesodesessnteseositicasetecensincessice $22,644 
Develcon Electronics ...........s.ssssseecsssscessessseseseseee $4,702,719 
BP RC OnE PROUT LAD, secsesscasccsscastsnscovecusorsssonsessssesieersds $52,500 
Global Agricultural Technology Exploration......... $170,000 
Western Canadian Pulse Growers Association ........$87,165 
Northern Lights Big Game Corp. ............sesessseeeseees $465,718 
Wanushewin Heritage Park .............s.scssessseeeeseees $1,000,000 
PAS REGIE VOCE SSONG 555 5555s sascisaserscssensiservssteosaseseiesss $203,966 
TTS BASE AIS ceased cchepees UiecantsnssitenssvaneracensssacsacssecieQee $18,375 
COPRIRN GE SECO R ois cacustgssessesessavorvacsadescecesvvssencvoscvanss $62,506 
Fraser Valley Shake and Shingle Association .....$9,450,000 
[artic BN 7" ar a rr $16,650 
TEC Industrial Developments Ltd. .............s000000 $235,786 
GlenaeTe Ble ctrOmicg i LAG) isscsssnsescecsesscosseessessssoess $934,696 
PURGES BEIAUTOUL ss scnsassvisonnsssesossoseavesssssesasvsoseocsssosvers $102,690 
Novax Industries Corp. ............ssccccssssssssssessesssseeseees $114,514 
Major Event Management Inc. ............ssccesessseseeeees $300,000 
SE a athe Ae lenny casansininnbnncsassaseiiniaiisinasannton $400,000 
International Woodworkers of America (IWA) .....$171,000 
Abbotsford Airshow ...........:cccsssssscsesssssssssseseeseees $1,700,000 


SGASEAL INS UMICHES 6. scececscenasssnes ivecrsoresessnvecesesveranetts $75,000 
TDN onceicresessstnsssiniosmnnensiussninaincsnstelnsa $41,685 
Delta Injection Locator ss. viciatssssiccsssssssecssnsensscesseestee $10,000 
os DE Se eee $21,000 
WATE Compt TRG sass civssssencieEacerievsceansacovnesasente $7,500 
Pitas Light Technologies i. iiss sacssncstacastises sncsnesedpaneree $12,500 
Salmon Farmers Association ............scscssssssesssssssseoseee $5,000 
Vancouver Pacific National Aquarium ............... $500,000 
British Columbia Motion Picture Association........ $176,400 
Vancouver-Yokohama Sister City Society ............. $100,000 
Pacific Bookworld News Society .........sssscscsseseseseeee $15,000 
Canada Pacific Book Fair Society .............sssceseseoeee $20,000 
Canadian Environment Industry Association............ $50,000 
A-1 Meat Supplies/Wilfy Investments Ltd............... $30,278 
Agnew Chicks (1984): LAG. -....0socissessecsossssacesssssoedvese $51,480 
PTR OTD, 5 cssessioniorrerosaiionanrearsssnereneiiaciinba $250,000 
Bassang Growers Ltd, sisscesdscriassssstesstaxcovensackoesdbasee $147,653 
BiQMOck: BiOWELysjcccieunviessssBesessedsaveverasdbaveveosvezetees $83,400 
Canada Packers Iie aiapiteectnaseesesvasassieseseasistvnrsnrvesaoss $320,263 
Central Alberta Dairy Pool .....0::s.ecsesssssesssessssaviseonsee $40,000 
Baiple: Pui ptt Catering sic. csccsscsscasscssacseessvrsssesecesonsnsees> $59,000 
East-Man Feeds (P.H. Friesen Ltd.) ...........:eseeseeee $112,000 
European Cheesecake Factory Ltd. ..........sscseeceseseees $42,060 
Baller Alfalia TA, scsiccssssesssscsvsessactevssovczoveeasvasetxes $505,723 
GER DAC TIC asc vissscssississcsnnsvavsreccorivanssexeriteresteepeaaees $96,495 
BVP CG fo a cissssaitscvsasasnnnarssieneidomenvinaseniaies $162,500 
Hasina Discount FOOGS......::..0.0sscsssececsovedlesccanseesesssies $56,699 
Hat Alfalfa Producers LAG.....csccnssvsscessceetsosasreesseesihs $286,925 
PLOSIZON DAIIES siesess sthecinssastsaenczenavereosnavexcewscaevetedee $202,224 
Hostess Pood Products Ltd. sscosssssssessssssonvercecsesseanaved $22,830 
TRVORCTO BAR CLG ssc sescscsoipsssentesiasconsvcastvnsssacexeoniaesie’ $52,000 
Legal Alfalfa: Products Ltd. .:.siscccssscsssescsnsvosscessesesas $355,500 
Lilydale: Cooperative Tatil... cesssssssasecsdesccevsoenescassvms $408,197 
NORAC Technologies INc.........cccccossscssscssssssssess $1,762,950 
Northern Alberta Dairy Pool Ltd. ..............ssssesseeeees $49,069 
OO PIE SONG SECS va. ac rniss case send Rivovcovsivenvenedss $115,820 
Prairie Aromatic Natural Oils .........c.ccsscesssssssscsseees $108,260 
Pro- Western Plastics Utd cies. sseisstivscdiecesisiasscssscateiedts $91,200 
Sriatic Ranch TtG cisssaszresssscasesintrnancsdbdbiacaysscsovnosnccoaed $85,737 
Stawnichy’s Holdings Ltd. ..........cssssssecscsssssesesssess $114,807 
| © Bh 900° 0) 1 ne ne $262,324 
Welling Alfalfa Cubers Ic. ......:cssossosecsscoscsescsosesssases $91,400 
Wetaskiwin Cooperative Association Ltd. ............. $149,450 
Wild Rose Seeds Ta ii.i3.0i...cc Sessdhaseavethisarssvsspivencigan $169,500 
York Farms Mfg. (Canada Packers Inc.) ...........00+ $132,000 
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Wishful Thinking 


The Lite Beer Diet 





My neighbour, Orville, has come 
up with a new diet that he says will 
easily shed those unwanted pounds. 
(His wife, Mavis, has been after him 
for years to get rid of his beer-belly.) 
Here’s what he told me about losing 
weight: 

“Now that there’s Lite beer, why 
should I suffer when dieting? The 
numbers are plain,” he said. “Regular 
beer has 175 calories per can, Lite beer 
has only 90. Hence, each Lite beer I 
drink saves 85 calories. It takes 3,500 
calories to burn up a pound, so I have to 
drink 41 Lite beers to dislodge 16ounces 
of body weight.” 

Orville went on to say, “Even on a 
good day, I find it difficult to maintain 
my competitive edge when consuming 
more than a case. So, on a seven-day- 
a-week workout schedule, it’ll take me 
55 days to drop 32 pounds—the physi- 
cal fitness reward I'll get for diligently 
pouring down exactly 1,000 pints of 
Lite.” 

He paused, eyeing me defensively. 
“Y ou probably think this is funny math, 
just like Mavis,” Orville said, after ex- 
plaining his new diet plan. “You think 
I should be weighing in after each of 
these drinking binges? No way José. 
I’m doin’ it right. I learned the whole 
thing by studying the precise account- 
ing method established by our federal 
government to track its own dieting ef- 
forts. Honest, it'll work.” 

“Well, if it’s such a good diet, how 
come you’re still puttin’ on weight and 


your beer belly is still getting bigger?” 
I wanted to know. 

“T just gotta give it a little more 
time,” Orville replied. “I’ve only drank 
six cases of the stuff so far.” 

Unfortunately, the logic behind 
Orville’s diet is the same as the federal 
government’s plan to cut back. When 
they say, “We’ve cut spending to the 
bone,” they don’t mean what any ordi- 
nary person would mean. For years, 
the government “spending cuts” have 


ernment of Canada will reach 165 bil- 
lion dollars. Wouldn’t we all like to 
stretch a buck like that, saving money 
all-the-while! 

Anyway, as I went about the Satur- 
day moming business of getting the 
hedge trimmed and the lawn cut, Or- 
ville took up his usual position, stretched 
out on his hammock under the shade of 
his big patio umbrella. When I started 
trimming the hedge, Orville was just 
opening his first can of beer. When I 


really been finished the 
spending in- hedge about an 
creases. In real- tinke tig hour later, Or- 
ity, the only cut- nfortunate ys ville was sipping 
ting the govern- the logic behind on another brew. 
ment has done is ? ; 3 = After I had 
the same kindof JOJMMIICMOMtN( MRM GICemmE cleaned up the 
cutting Orville : , 8 clippings from 
does on his Lite (CMU CLOCDAUME he hedge and 
eames soverninent’s plan jammed 

n , s on the 
when Brian MCOR@UiMor ae lawn, Orville 
Mulroney took was cracking 
office, total fed- open another 


eral spending 
was $96 billion. Today, after seven 
years of “restraint,” federal spending is 
roughly $148 billion. Over the next 
few years, Michael Wilson and Brian 
Mulroney have told us thatthey’re going 
to bring the nation’s financial affairs 
into line. How are they going to do 
this? 

You got it! They plan to increase 
spending! By 1995, they have pro- 
jected that total spending by the Gov- 





can. When I had 
finished up the back and front yards, he 
was still stretched out, still going strong. 

“Hey Orville,” I yelled over the 
fence. “How is your diet coming?” 

“T can just feel the pounds burning 
off,” he exulted. “Yep, I really owe it 
to those politicians,” he sighed, as he 
adjusted his hat to shield his eyes more 
fully from the sun. “Now if I could just 
find someone else to pay for all this 
bees.” 


If you’re concerned about unrestrained government spending and high taxes: 
Support the Canadian Federation of National and Provincial Taxpayers, TODAY! 


200-1315 Scarth Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, S4R 2E7. 
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